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{Port of Shang-hae.]} 


SHANG-HAE. 


SHANG-HAE, in the province of Kiang-su (which, with 
Anhoi, or Ngan-hoei, form what was, and still is often 
considered as the one province of Kiang-nan), is the 
most northerly of the five ports of China opened by 
the late treaty to British commerce. It is situated in 
about 31° N. lat. and 121° E. long., and is built on the 
left bank of the river Woo-sung, which is properly 
only the channel by which the waters of the Lake 
Tahoo or Tai (the Great Lake) are discharged into the 
sea. Though the course of the river probably does 
not exceed fifty miles, it brings down a great volume 
of water, and is very deep. Opposite the town of 
Shang-hae, which is sixteen miles from its mouth, the 
depth in the middle of the stream varies from six to 
eight fathoms, so that the largest vessels can come up 
to the harbour, and unload alongside of the com- 
modious wharfs:\and large warehouses which occupy 
the banks of the river. At this place the river is 
nearly half a mile wide. 

The town is very large. The streets are narrow, and 
many of them are paved with small tiles, similar to 
Dutch clinkers, which make a more agreeable footing 
than the slippery granite with which other towns in 
China are paved. The shops in the city are generally 
small, but wares of all descriptions are exhibited for 
sale ; many of them contain European goods, especially 
woollens. Du Haide, in his‘ Description of China,’ 
says, that in this town and its neighbourhood 290,000 
weavers are occupied in making plain cottons and 
muslins; and Lindsay adds, that the nankeen cloth 
from Shang-hae is said to be the best in the empire. 
Sir Hugh Gough, in his despatches after the capture 
of the town, says, “‘as a commercial city nothing can 
exceed it;” adding that ships of large burthen can 
ascend the river for several miles above the town: but 
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| though he says it gee a rich city, with “ good walls 


in perfect repair,” he states the population to be only 
from sixty to seventy thousand, the circumference of 
the walls being about three miles and a half. One of 
the officers of the expedition, in a recently published 
work*, “here observed some pretty public tea-gardens, 
with grottoes and labyrinths, constructed of rea] and 
artificial rocks piled curiously one above the other.” 
Previous to the late expedition little was known of a 
place which appears to be the principal emporium of 
Eastern Asia, aud whose commerce is as active as that 
of any other place on the globe, not even London ex- 
cepied. It is certainly a very remarkable circum- 
stance that such a commercial town had only once 
been visited by a European vessel, and that not before 
1832, when the Amherst, under the command of Capt. 
Lindsay, entered the Woo-sung river. Capt. Lindsay 
states—“ On our arrival at Woo-sung (a small town 
only a mile above the mouth of the river of that name), 
I was so struck with the vast quantity of junks enter- 
ing the river, that I caused them to be counted for 
several successive days. Thé result was, that in seven 
days upwards of four hundred junks, varying in size 
from one hundred to four hundred tons, passed Woo- 
sung, and proceeded to Shang-hae. During the first 
part of our stay most of these vessels were the north- 
country junks with four masts, from Teen-tsin (Thian- 
tsin on the Peiho) and various parts of Manchow Tar- 
tary, flour and peas from which place formed a great por- 
tion of their cargo. But during the latter part of our 
stay, the Fokien (Fukain) junks began to pour in to the 
number of thirty or forty per day. Many of these were 
from Formosa, Canton, the Eastern Archipelago, 
Cochin-China, and Siam.” Nowif we sup that 
the commerce of Shang-hae is as active the whole year 
round as Capt. Lindsay found it to be in the month of 
* Lieut. Murray, ‘ Doings in China.’ 
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July, we come to the conclusion that this port is annu- 
ally visited by shipping to the amount of five million 
tons. In 1838 the shipping that entered the port of 
London did not quite amount to four million tons: 
namely, 1,061,923 tons employed in the foreign trade, 
and 2,908,176 tons in the coasting-trade. But as 
Capt. Lindsay observes that the winters in these 
parts are rather severe, and that the snow some- 
times lies several feet deep for more than a month, 
we may suppose that the navigation of the Woo- 
sung is annually interrupted for four or six weeks, 
and thus the commerce of Shang-hae would be 
reduced nearly to a level with that of London. But 
though the commerce of Shang-hae is perhaps more 
active than that of the British metropolis, its sphere is 
much more limited, as the most remote countries with 
which it is connected towards the south are Siam and 
the Sooloo Archipelago, towards the east Japan, and 
towards the north the province of Leaotong and Mand- 
shooria, whilst London receives merchandize from all 
the world. 

It certainly excites some surprise to find that so 
active a commerce is carried on in a place which has 
hardly any commercial relation with foreign countries. 
But our surprise will cease if we consider that there 
is no other harbour on the Chinese coast between 30° 
and 37° N. lat., or between the bay of Ningpo on the 
south, and the peninsula of Shantung on the north. 
On this tract of coast the two largest rivers of China, 
the Yellow River and the Yang-tse-kiang, enter the 
sea, and they bring great quantities of earthy matter, 
which they deposit along the coast, and thus render the 
whole tract inaccessible to boats beyond the size of a 
fishing-barge. The Yang-tse-kiang discharges itself in- 
to the Yellow Sea by a broad estuary, in the centre of 
which is the island of Tsong-ming ; the Woo-sung falls 
into the Yang-tse-kiang near its embouchure, on its south- 
ern side, and being the first river which is deep enough 
for the purposes of navigation, the whole maritime com- 
merce of this tract is concentrated at Shang-hae. The 
country which lies at the back of the coast is the most 
populous part of China, and contains many very large 
towns, among which those of Soo-choo-foo and Hang- 
choo-foo probably contain a million of inhabitants 
each, and there are others which may vary between 
one hundred thousand and five hundred thousand, 
among which is the ancient capital of China, Nankin, 
to all of which they have ready access by the Yang- 
tse-kiang, which the tide ascends for more than two 
hundred miles, and the Great Canal. 

Nankin is the capital of the province, seated on the 
south bank of the river, near 32° N. lat. and 117° E. 
long., and abofiit one hundred and twenty miles from 
its mouth. This town was the capital of the em- 
pire to the end of the thirteenth century, and at 
that time the largest town on the globe. To give an 
idea of its then extent, the Chinese historical records 
say, that if two horsemen were to go out in the morn- 
ing at the same gate, and were to gallop round by 
opposite ways, they would not meet before night. This 
is certainly an exaggeration, The Jesuits, when sur- 
veying the town for the purpose of making a plan of 
it, found that the circuit of the exterior walls was 
thirty-seven /ies, or nearly twerty miles. This agrees 
pretty well with the description given by Ellis, who 
estimates the distance between the gate near the river 
and the Porcelain Tower at about six miles, and says 
that an area of not less than thirty miles was diver- 
sified with groves, houses, cultivation, and hills, and 
enclosed within the exterior wall, which forms an 
irregular polygon; and is confirmed by Sir Hugh 
Gough in his despatches, who says, ‘‘ It would not be 
easy to give a clear description of this vast city, or 
rather of the vast space encompassed within its walls. 
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I shall therefore only observe that the northern angle 
reaches to within about seven hundred paces of the 
river, and that the western face runs for some miles 
along the base of wooded heights rising immediately 
behind it, and is then continued for a great distance 
upon low ground, having before it a deep canal, which 
also extends along its southern face, serving as a wet 
ditch to both. There is a very large suburb on the 
low ground, in front of the west and south faces, and 
at the south-east angle is the Tartar city, which is a 
separate fortress, divided from the Chinese town by 
high walls. The eastern face extends in an irreguiar 
line for many miles, running towards the south over a 
spur of Chung-san, a precipitous mountain overlook- 
ing the whole country, the base of which commands 
the rampart. In this face are three gates; the most 
northerly (the Teshing) is approachable by a paved 
road, running between wooded hills to within five 
hundred paces of the walls, whence it is carried along 
a cultivated flat; the next (the Taiping) is within a 
few hundred yards of the base of Chung-san; and 
that to the south (the Chanyang) enters the Tartar 
city. There is along line of unbroken wall between 
the Teshing gate and the river, hardly approachable 
from swamps and low paddy (rice) land, and the space 
between the Teshing and Taiping gates is occupied by 
rather an extensive lake.” Sir Hugh states the extent 
of the walls at about twenty miles in circumference, 
and their height as varying from about seventy to 
twenty-eight feet. Mr. Davis, who passed through 
Nankin in 1816, in Lord Amherst’s embassage, says, 
in his sketches of China, the larger portion of the area 
is now a mere waste, or laid out in gardens of vege- 
tables with clumps of trees; and he was struck with 
their strong resemblance to modern Rome, “ in as far as 
they consist of hills, remains of paved roads, and scat- 
tered cultivation; but the gigantic masses of ruins 
which distinguish modern Rome are wanting in Nan- 
kin.” Itis still, however, as large as most other pro- 
vincial towns, the population being still estimated at 
three hundred thousand, and it is the residence of the 
first viceroy of the empire, the governor of the two 
Kiang provinces. “ It is celebrated,” says Mr. Davis, 
“ as a seat of Chinese learning, and sends more mem- 
bers to the imperial college of Pekin than any other 
city. The books, the paper, and the printing of Nankin 
are celebrated through the country as being unri- 
valled.” 

The present town consists of four principal streets, 
running parallel to one another, and intersected at 
right angles by smaller ones. Through one of the 
larger streets a narrow channel flows, which is crossed 
at intervals by bridges of a single arch. The streets 
are not spacious, but have the appearance of unusual 
cleanliness. The part within the walls which is now 
only occupied by gardens and bamboo-groves is still 
crossed by paved roads, a fact which tends to con- 
firm the statement that the whole area was once built 
upon. 

None of the buildings of Nankin are distinguished 
by their architecture, except some of the gates, and 
the famous Porcelain Tower, which is attached to one 
of the pagodas or temples. This building is octagonal, 
and of a considerable eight in proportion to its base, 
the height being more than two hundred feet, while 
each side of the base measures enly forty feet. It con- 
sists of nine stories, all of equal height, except the 
ground-floor, which is somewhat higher than the rest. 
Each story consists of one saloon, with painted ceil- 
ings; inside, along the walls, statues are placed. 
Nearly the whole of the interior is gilded. Mr. Davis, 
however, says, “It is porcelain in nothing but the tiles 
with which it is faced.” At the termination of every 
story, a roof built in the Chinese fashion projects some 
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feet on the outside, and under it is a passage round the 
tower. At the projecting corners of these roofs small 
bells are fastened, which sound with the slightest 
breeze. On the summit of the tower is an ornament 
in the form of the cone of a fir-tree: it is said to be of 
gold, but probably is only gilt: it rests immediately 
upon a pinnacle, with several rings round it. This 
tower is said to have been nineteen years in building, 
and to have cost four hundred thousand taels. 
According to the Chinese census, the country be- 
tween 30° and 35° N. lat., extending from the sea 
about two hundred miles inland, and comprehending 
the ancient province of Kiang-nan, on a surface not ex- 
ceeding seventy thousand square miles has a population 
of more than forty millions, or about six hundred inha- 
bitants to each square mile. Such a population cannot 
subsist on the produce of the soil, even in the high 
state of pi vl, ee by which this region is distin- 
guished above all other parts of China. A consider- 
able supply of provisions must be required every year. 
Such an inference must also be drawn from what is 
stated by Captain Lindsay, namely, that the northern 
country vessels bring chiefly corn and peas; and 
though he does not mention the cargoes of the Fo- 
kien vessels, which come from the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, Cochin-China, and Siam, it is a known fact 
that the principal article of export from these coun- 
tries to China is rice. The immense quantity of grain 


which is carried into the port of Shang-hae is probably 
not consumed in that town and the neighbourhood ; 
but a part of it reaches the centre and even the western 
districts of China Proper, by being conveyed on the 
numerous canals which are connected with the Impe- 
rial canal, or Yoon-ho, and the two great rivers above 
mentioned. The exports probably consist of manufac- 


tured goods, and the inhabitants pay for the food which 
they obtain from other countries by supplying their 
inhabitants with cotton, silk, and linen fabrics. The 
importance of the port of Shang-hae to British com- 
merce can hardly be overrated as giving access to the 
northern provinces of China, whose wants are of a 
kind which that commerce is peculiarly able to supply, 
and a great part of which has been hitherto obtained 
through Russia, at, of course, most exorbitant prices, 
consequent on a land-carriage of two or three thousand 
miles. Mr. Charles Grant, in his examination in 1821 
before the Committee of the House of Lords on the 
East India and China Trade, stated that the sale of 
European goods by the Russians at the great fair of 
Kiachta (which only lasts about two months), consist- 
ing chiefly of woollens, Manchester cottons, and vel- 
veteens, amounted to about a million sterling yearly ; 
and added, that at Kiachta English velveteens were 
sold at as high a price as the best velvets at Canton. 
Healso stated that “ the inhabitants of the northern 
provinces of China, Pe-chee-lee, Shantung, &c., might 
receive the same description of articles, even through 
Canton and the great canal, cheaper than through 
Russia, were the transit encouraged by the Chinese ; 
and there can be no doubt, were British vessels per- 
mitted to import into any of the ports of the Yellow 
Sea, that all sorts of goods might be delivered as cheap 
as at Canton;” but he concluded, from the jealous 
policy of the Chinese, that this permission would never 
be obtained. It has now, however, been effected ; and 
if the Chinese have acceptable articles to give us in 
exchange, of which there may be some doubt, a large, 
new, and equally beneficial commerce to each nation 
may be looked forward to as the result, and by far the 
best result, of our military exertions. 
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DUDLEY—ITS CASTLE, LIME-CAVERNS, 
AND ‘ NAILERS.’ 


Tue town of Dudley, as we had occasion to rotice in a 
recent description of the appearance of South Stafford- 
shire at night, is situated in the heart of the midland 
coal-field of England, and therefore shares with the 
surrounding district the singular features which they 
present. But there is in addition, with respect to 
Dudley, such a strange mixture of the ancient with the 
modern—the feudal with the manufacturing—the soli- 
tary and romantic with the busy and bustling—as can 
not fail to attract the notice of those who visit the spot 
for the first time. 

Dudley Castle, which, like many of our ancient cas- 
tles, became the parent of an adjacent town, is situated 
on a somewhat lofty limestone hill, far above the general 
level of the town. This limestone seems to jut through 
the strata of coal and iron-stone, as if it had been urged 
upwards by some internal convulsion; and hence the 
hill itself yields neither of those two much sought-for 
minerals, the lime being the substance for which, com- 
mercially speaking, the hill is alone valuable. Whe- 
ther the barons who built this castle were aware of the 
mineral riches by which they were surrounded cannot 
now be known; most probably they were not. But 
whether they were or not, the position of the castle, or 
skeleton of the castle, appears at the present day 
strangely unsuited to the ideas which we are accus- 
tomed to attach to a feudal residence. Smoking fur- 
naces—a thick and clouded atmosphere—canals bear- 
ing barges filled with iron and coal—and working 
people with begrimed clothes and faces—these are the 
objects with which the castle is surrounded. 

Let us suppose ourselves in the busy town of Dudley, 
and visit the castle from thence. While in the town, 
especially on a market-day, we witness all those active 
and busy scenes which are incident to the wants of a 
trading population; visitors from all the surrounding 
districts, some to buy and others to sell, crowd the 
streets; the shopkeepers make the best display which 
their stock of goods will permit ; and all those features 
are exhibited which belong to a town enlivened by 
commercial activity. But when we arrive at the end 
of Castle-street, and apply for admission to the Castle 
ruins, here isa change! We leavea noisy world for a 
silent one—a scene marked with the features of the 
present day for one which tells of ages long since 
passed away. There is a gate, under the charge of a 
person employed by the present owner of the castle, 
through which admission (which is liberally granted to 
all) is gained to the grounds surrounding the castle ; 
and when this gate is once passed, a visitor can 
scarcely avoid throwing off all thoughts of street bustle, 
and thinking what kind of men they were who built 
castles in past times. Before us we see a winding, 
ascending path, half stairs, half incline, on ascending 
which we gain a hill surmounted by all that now re- 
mains of Dudley Castle. The ancient outer gate, or 
warder’s tower, still presents vestiges to show what 
it once was; and, having passed this, we have the re- 
mains of the keep, or donjon, in front. This was once 
apparently a smajl quadrangle, having four towers at 
the corners, connected by curtain walls. There now 
only remain two of these towers, and the one curtain 
wall connecting them, all else being now levelled 
nearly to the ground. 

Within these two towers there are winding stair- 
cases, extending probably to the summit; but as they 
are in rather a shattered state, the ascent is prudently 
prevented above a certain height by doors thrown 
across the staircases. On ascending to the height of a 
few yards, and looking through the loopholes, we have 
unmistakeable evidence of the nature of 9 surround- 
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ing district. Flickering fires checquer the scene on 
every side. Whether we look northward towards Tip- 
ton, or north-east towards Wednesbury, or north-west 
in the direction of Sedgley, or eastward to Oldbury, 
or southward to Stourbridge,—the eye is pretty sure to 
glance upon iron-furnaces, pit-mouth hills, or coke- 
hills, sending up their flaming contributions to the al- 
ready dense atmosphere of the district. Close beneath 
us we see Dudley, its streets, churches, and factories, 
forming a compact assemblage. In the midst of such 
a scene we look round at the ruins at hand, and read 
the tale which they tell of baronial greatness: how the 
foundation of the castle was laid by Dodo or Dudo, a 
Saxon lord, about the year 700; how the Conqueror 
removed the Saxon possessor, Earl Edwin, to make 
room for one of his followers, William eoOE sy 
how, during the reigns of the Henrys and the Ed- 
wards, it passed into the hands of various branches of 
Fitzausculph’s family ; how it came into the possession 
of the Dudley family in the time of Edward III. ; how 
its possessors reweee: themselves into trouble during 
the reigns of the Tudors; and how the castle was be- 
sieged during the Commonwealth—have been fully 
detailed by the local historians. Suffice it here to say 
that the castle was almost ruined and dismantled by 
the Parliamentary army; rebuilt, more in the style 
of a mansion than a castle, soon afterwards; again 
nearly destroyed by fire about ninety years ago; left 
as an utterly neglected ruin till the beginning of the 
present century; aud then improved in its approaches 
and exterior arrangements by its possessor, Lord Dud- 
ley and Ward, so far as to make a visit to the ruins a 
practicable and pleasant ramble. 

Besides the remains of the Keep, there are fragments 
of walls, doorways, windows, &c., partly surrounding 
a green, which was once the great court-yard or quad- 
rangle of the castle; but not a roof: remains to convey 
an idea of the apartments of the castle. The ruins, 
taken as a whole, are much less —— ue, and much 
less connected with interesting historical events, than 
ihose of Kenilworth; but they are perhaps worthy of 
more notice from tourists than they seem to have re- 
ceived. The surrounding district is certainly almost 
enough to deter a lover of the picturesque; and this 
circumstance may have lessened the number of those 
who would otherwise have become acquainted with 
Dudley Castle. 

On proceeding beyond the limits of the castle ruins, 
in a direction opposite to the town of Dudley, we get 
into the grounds belonging to the castle. These are 
singularly wild and secluded. There is a deep ravine, 
which, if found in Switzerland or Italy, would probably 
have furnished a subject for a host of pencils; but be- 
ing found among the coal and iron districts of Stafford- 
shire, no artist thinks of looking for it. At a first 
giance it is not easy to determine whether the ravine 
or dell is natural or the result of excavation ; for it is 
bounded and shut in partly by rocks, and partly by 
verdant sides, and varied by clumps of trees. It has, 
however, been stated that this hollow is the result of 
lime-quarries, the excavation having been made se long 
a period back as to have suffered the denuded rocks to 
assuine a vegetable clothing. Whether this be so or 
not, there are at the present day lime-quarries being 
worked at a lower level in the castle hill, in such a 
manner as to present caverns almost rivalling those of 
Derbyshire in singularity of appearance. These ca- 
verns, occasioned by the underworking of the beds of 
limestone, display pendant roofs, and massy columns 
left for their support. In groping along these caverns, 
the visitor often finds himself in pitchy darkness; and 
a rolling stone will frequently convey to him the inti- 
mation that water is flowing at a considerable depth 
beneath him. This water illustrates one of the many 
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remarkable features of the district. The castle-hill is 
perforated by two or three canals, wnich proceed in 
profound darkness through channels or tunnels cut in 
the limestone rock. This is exhibited to the eye at one 
spot in the castle grounds, where we see a rocky sort 
of glen enclosing a basin, the sides of which are diver- 
sified with rugged projections, and enriched with fo- 
liage. In the rongh sides of this basin are seen three 
openings, being tunnels belonging to three different 
canals which meet in this open glen. All the three 
are excavated in the limestone, and were constructed 
as a means of conveying to Birmingham and other 
parts the lime dug from the castle-hill. In no part of 
the vicinity do nature and art appear to be more oddly 
mingled than here. 

In various parts of the vicinity lime working and 
burning are still carried on to a large extent. An 
elevated hill called the “ Wren’s Nest,” not far distant 
from the castle, contains extensive lime-quarries. The 
lime is found in two beds, each about ten yards in 
thickness, separated by a space of forty yards filled 
with lime of .an inferior quality, mixed with sand and 
clay. The caverns (as the excavations resulting from 
the labours of the quarriers are called) in the Wren’s 
Nest Hill are highly remarkable, from the manner in 
which the retaining props and pillars are made to con- 
form to the dip of the strata, and from the length and 
depth to which the excavations have extended. 

Vhen we leave the ravine and grounds behind the 
castle, we may return to the entrance by one of three 
paths, winding in ditferent directions, all of which are 
kept in order at the expense of the proprietor of the 
ruins, On emerging from the gate we again find our- 
selves in the streets of Dudley, and surrounded by the 
busy operations of which it is the theatre. The shop- 
keepers supply the usual wares required by an active 
population; but it is not till we get outside the tewn, 
and in the villages between it and Birmingham, Wal- 
sall, Stourbridge, &c., that we meet with many indica- 
tions of that remarkable feature which is connected 
with the natl-manufacture. 

Cut-nails are made principally by machinery; 
wrought-nails by hand ; and these latter are not made 
in large buildings, or factories, so much as in the hum- 
ble cottages of the workmen. In passing along any of 
the high-roads in this neighbourhood, we may fre- 
quently see women trudging along, carrying on their 
heads bundles of nail-rods which they have purchased 
at some of the numerous iron-works, and are taking 
to their own homes, there to fabricate them into nails. 
Each rod is about six feet in length, and has a width 
and thickness proportionate to the size of the nail 
which is to be made. The rods are prepared by draw- 
ing red-hot iron bars successively through a series of 
holes in a stecl-plate; the holes employed being 
smaller and smaller until the desired dimensions are 

roduced. The rods, as thus produced, are much 
onger than six feet; but they are reduced to that 
length in order to facilitate the formation of them into 
convenient bundles; and it is with such bundles that 
we frequently see the labouring women of the district 
laden. A walk along the same roads will afford us 
indications of one among the causes of the location of 
the nail-manufacture, and many similar manufactures, 
in this quarter; we mean, the abundant supply of coal. 
Carts are traversing the country in every direction, 
drawn by one horse each, and filled with Staffordshire 
coal, generally in pieces of such size as would win for 
it the approving term of “nubbly coal” in London; 
urchaseable, too, at a price considerably jess than one- 

If of that paid in the metropolis. 

If we follow one of these ‘nailers’ to her home, we 
shall probably fiud it a low, dismal-looking, comfort- 
less brick house, exhibiting cracks and fissures which 
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would alarm most persons. The nature of the district 
affects the buildings, as well as the people and the at- 
mosphere. The whole ground beneath is so com- 
pletely honeycombed by the operations of the miners, 
that if care be not taken to cease working within a few 
feet of the surface, the latter often sinks, and injures 
whatever structures may be erected on it. This does 
not imply that the ground actually breaks in and leaves 
an open fissure or chasm, but that a subsidence takes 
lace sufficient to shake all above. Some of the poorer 
Loume about Oldbury have chains wound about them, 
to keep them - 
The nailers have small forges within their houses, 
at which they work in companies, women as well as 
men, Hautton’s description of the female nailers has 
been often quoted, for the oddness of the scene itself, 
and the quaint language in which he recordsit. While 
speaking of Birmingham, he says :—“ The art of nail- 
making is one of the most ancient among us; we 
safely charge its antiquity with four figures. We can- 
not consider it a trade iz so much as of Birmingham ; 
for we have but few nail-makers left in the town ; our 
nailers are chiefly masters, and rather opulent. The 
manufacturers are so scattered around the country, 
that we cannot travel far, in any direction, out of the 
sound of the nail-hammer. But Birmingham, like a 
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powerful magnet, draws the produce of the anvil to 
herself.” Then comes his description of the nail 
smithy :—‘* When I first approached here from Wal 
sall, in 1741, I was surprised at the number of black- 
smiths’ shops upon the road ; and could not conceive 
how a country, though populous, could support se 
many people of the same occupation. In some of these 
shops I observed one or more females, stripped of their 
upper garment, and not overcharged with their lower, 
wielding the hammer with all the grace of the sex. 
The beauties of their face were rather eclipsed by the 
smut of the anvil; or, in poetical] phrase, the tincture 
of the forge had taken possession of those lips which 
might have been taken | the kiss. Struck with the 
novelty, I inquired, ‘ Whether the ladies in this coun- 
try shod horses?’ but was answered, with a smile, 
‘ They are naiiers,’” 

There the nailers are still located, much as they 
were when Hutton first saw them a hundred years ago. 
They still use the forge to heat the iron-rod, the anvil 
on which, and the hammer by which, to fashion the 
nail, and still make the nails one by one ; and, without 
using Hutton’s “ poetical phrase,” we may still con- 
sider the occupation to be somewhat of the dirtiest. 
It constitutes one of the remarkable features in the » 
district of which Dudley may be deemed the centre. 


(Fort Erie, ou Lake Erie, in 1770.) 


THE NIAGARA DISTRICT, WESTERN 
CANADA.—No. III. 


Tue Niagara district, being already settled, does not 
offer any inducement to the usual description of emi- 
grants, who proceed to Canada for the purpose of 
purchasing land, and by their industry bringing the 
wild forest into a state of cultivation ; but persons with 
capital may do well to settle in this part of the pro- 
vince. They can purchase farms already cleared, and 
the vicinity of good markets at once compensates them 
for the higher price which they must pay. To those 
who are incapable of ‘ roughing’ it in ‘ the bush,’ such 
& plan is undoubtedly the best. Both in the British 





provinces and in the United States there are a class 


of men who employ themselves in clearing Jand, and 
after bringing it into a rude state of cultivation, they 
sell their ‘ clearings,’ and these useful pioneers are 
again off into the woods. This is a very beneficial dis- 
tribution of labour, and renders the task of the more 
refined emigrant comparatively light. The infinite 
diversity of taste and habit amongst our countrymen 
who choose to reside on the continent of Europe, in 
many cases to retrench their expenditure, renders it 
probable that some of them would effect their purpose 
more readily by a residence of a few years in the Nia- 
gara district, if unhappily it were not the dissipation 
of the European capitals which constituted the charm 
of the old continent; but still, as we have already 
remarked, a different taste might lead others to prefer 
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The beauties of Nature, 
and the grand and novel features which she here pre- 
sents, would surely to a rightly constituted mind be 
more attractive than the lounging habits of a second- 


the shores of Lake Erie. 


rate town in France. There is no lack of field-sports 
and of other amusements which agreeably diversify 
the life of a man who is not pursuing some settled 
plan of existence, but merely resting jor a time for 
some specified object. In summer the tour of the 
lakes might be made, the adjacent parts of the States 
visited, and the cities of Montreal, Quebec, Albany, 
Boston, and New York are each within two or three 
days’ journey. Ina short time new and more correct 
views would be obtained of a state of things differing 
greatly in many points from that which the emigrant 
had quitted. It is said that those who have once 
resided in new settlements where the forms of society 
are comparatively free and unconstrained, seldom 
relish, on their return to an old community, the hollow 
formalities by which they are circumscribed, and look 
back with regret to their former freedom, so that a 
temporary sojourn might, in the case we have sup- 
posed, become a permanent settlement. 

Eastern and Western Canada, under a united consti- 
tutional government, such as they have now obtained, 
and aided by the stream of emigration from the mother- 
country, which is pouring in at the rate of above thirty 
thousand persons yearly, is likely to increase rapidly 
in population. In the speech with which the late 
Lord Sydenham opened the first session of the United 
Legislature of Canada he pointed out the importance 
of measures for developing the resources of the country 
by extensive public works, observing that “ the rapid 


settlement of the country,—the value of every man’s | 


property within it,—the advancement of his future for- 
tunes, are deeply affected by this question.” The 
objects which he pointed out as promising commen- 
surate returns for a great outlay, were the improve- 
ment of the navigation from the shores of Lake Erie 
and Lake Huron to the ocean, and the establishment 
of new internal communications in the inland districts. 
The Welland canal already places in the hands of the 
merchants of Kingston and Montreal the command 
over the produce of the western parts of the United 
States and the most fertile grain districts in Western 
Canada, which can reach the Atlantic for exportation 
to Europe, the West Indies, &c. in a considerably 
shorter time than if the products of the above districts 
were conveyed to New York by the Erie canal. An 
improvement of this nature benefits the most remote 
settler in the backwoods, increases the value of his 
Jabour, and brings around him, much sooner than 
would otherwise be the case, all the most important 
influences of civilization. 


THE SURF AND THE BORE OF INDIA. 


Amone the geographical, or rather hydrographical, 
features which distinguish the great continent of India, 
there are two of a very remarkable kind—the surf and 
the bore, the former presenting a formidable obstacle 
to the approach of ships towards the port of Madras, 
and the latter occurring near the mouths of the great 
Indian rivers, such as the Indus and the Ganges. 
Madras is one of the most unfavourably situated 
cities which have ever risen to eminence; for such is 
the state of the sea near it, that no ships can approach 
the shore, and all communications between them and 
the city are maintained by boats and rafts, the crews of 
which go through no small amount of danger in the 
transit. The site of the city appears to have been de- 
termined on more by accident than design, or such a 
formidable obstacle to freedom of communication would 
not have escaped notice. In front of the city the surf 
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rages in three distinct foamy ridges, which can only 
be passed safely by small vessels built expressly for 
the duty. These vessels are called massoolahs. 

The massoolah is a light, large, and flat-bottomed 
boat, without ribs, keel, or other timber; the broad 
planks being sewed at the edges with ‘ kyar,’ or line 
made from the outer fibres of the cocoa-nut, and are 
filled in between the seams with the same material. 
Iron is utterly excluded from .the whole fabric. By 
this construction the massoolah is rendered lithe and 
buoyant enough to meet the violent shocks which it 
will have to encounter from the roaring surge; it yields 
to the percussion of the waters, so as, by diminishing 
the resistance, to be thrown up safely on the beach 
without breaking by the concussion. The management 
of these boats requires great dexterity and experience, 
the crews being bred from tieir infancy to the hazard- 
ous enterprise. The massoolahs are impelled by broad 
elliptical paddles ; and the ‘tind4l,’ or master, chants 
a wild kind of song, to the cadence of which his 
‘ clashees,’ or rowers, keep time, quickening or retard- 
ing the motion of the boat as may be necessary to evade 
or encounter the stroke of the surf. Thus they approach 
the European vessels, which are obliged to anchor at 
the back of the surf at a prescribed distance; and the 
“see and ladies are then transferred from the 
arger vessel to the massoolah. They then return; 
and on entering the outer line of surf, which is said to 
appal every one who encounters it for the first time, 
the rowers simultaneously pause, and the song is sup- 
pressed; but the instant the surf has tumbled over, a 
loud shout bursts forth, and the most skilful and 
strenuous efforts are made to meet the next ridge of 
surf, towards which the massoolah is whirled with 
awful rapidity ; and so on till they reach the shore. 

The massoolah is always attended by little rafts, 
called catamarans, to aid in rescuing the passengers 
and bearing them to the shore in the event of the mas- 
soolah being upset. In very rough weather the whole 
line of coast becomes terrific; the massoolahs cannot 
venture out; and all intercourse with the shipping 
would then be stopped, except for the means afforded 
by the catamarans. This simple and singular contriv- 
ance consists of two or three jogs of light wood lashed 
together, the outer ones being seven or eight feet long, 
by six or eight inches diameter, and the centre one 
rather longer. It is rounded off at one end, for the 
convenieace of progression through the water, and is 
paddied by one or two men, who squat on their knees, 
in a position which appears to an Englishman a most 
uneasy one. The surface is flat, and is level with the 
water when the men are properly seated in the centre. 
The water is continually washing over them, and vei 
these men will remain thus for hours together. It is 
very common for them to be washed off the catamaran; 
but if they escape the sharks, which are looking out 
for prey, they regain their position by expert swimming. 
Drenched as they are with water, these men yet con- 
trive to convey letters and despatches between the 
ships and the shore without getting them wetted : thie 
papers are usually placed in their skull-caps, enveloped 
wath a kind of turban, which, with a cloth round their 
middle, are the only articles of dress they require. 

The catamaran-men often receive medais of distine- 
tion from the Indian government for having saved the 
lives of persons who have been upset from the massoo- 
lahs. The singularity in the nature of the surf which 
these men have to encounter is, that it is often most 
violent in calm weather; hence there frequently 
occurs sad destruction shipping in the Madras 
Roads. A writer in a recent volume of the ‘ United 
Service Journal,’ describing the Madras surf from per- 
sonal observation, gives the following as one among 
many instances of the dangerous character of the spol 
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for shipping :—“ On the 2nd May, 1811, Madras was 
visited by a storm of such fury as to create both de- 
struction and sorrow. Before the commotion of the 
elements began, one hundred and twenty ships and 
vessels proudly rode at their anchors: in the morning 
all these, including H.M. ships Dover and Chichester, 
either bilged or foundered, and were strewed in frag- 
ments along the shore. Fewer lives were sacrificed 
than could have been expected, considering the extent 
of the calamity, and that numbers of the vessels sunk 
at their anchors; but neither of the men-of-war lost a 
single man. It is, however, quite frightful to ponder 
on the extent to which our naval means would pro- 
bably have been destroyed had this storm come on 
sooner. But ten days before the expedition had sailed 
for Java, with a strong squadron of men-of-war, twelve 
Company's cruizers, and sixty transports, with twelve 
thousand soldiers on board, all of which must have 
been wrecked.” 

It is not yet clearly proved how this formidable 
surf may be most correctly accounted for. The pro- 
babilities are, that the formation of the coast near 
Madras, the narrowing of the Bay of Bengal as it re- 
cedes towards the north, the flowing of the equatorial 
current against the coast, and the nature of the bottom, 
as to depth, shoals, &c., all exert their influence in the 
production of the surf; but, to what extent, future 
hydrographical researches must show. 

Let us next pass on to notice the ‘ bore,’ or rushing 
tide, at the mouths of some of the Indian rivers. This 
is a remarkable periodic phenomenon, depending in 
some way on the flow of the tide into an estuary not 
calculated to give sufficient space for the due recep- 
tion of the waters. The Ganges, the Indus, and the 


Bay of Cambay are the parts of India where this re- 


markable rush of waters takes place. We will take 
the accounts of these bores from travellers who have 
visited the respective spots. 

The Rev. Hiobart Caunter, in one of the volumes 
of the ‘ Oriental Annual,’ gives an account of the bore 
at the Ganges*. It may be proper to premise that the 
Ganges enters the Bay of Bengal by innumerable 
mouths, none of which are navigable for large ships 
except that branch called the Hooghly, on the banks 
of which the city of Calcutta is built. The Hooghly 
passes by Calcutta with a broad, deep, and tranquil 
current; but between the city and the sea there are 
many shoals and sandbanks. On this branch of the 
river occurs the bore,a violent flux of the water, which 
rushes up the stream at certain intervals with such ex- 
treme violence as to swamp everything within its 
influence. Its power is chiefly confined to the sides 
of the river, being scarcely felt in mid-channel, where 
the Indiamen generally lie at anchor. 

This sudden influx of the tide commences at Hooghly 
Point, where the river first contracts its width, and is 
perceptible above Hooghly Town. So quick is its 
motion, that it hardly employs four hours in travelling 
from one to the other, although the distance is nearly 
seventy miles. Itdoes not run on the Calcutta side, 
but along the opposite bank, from whence it crosses at 
Chitpoor, about four miles above Fort William, and 
proceeds with great violence in its upward course. 
At Calcutta it sometimes occasions an instantaneous 
rise of five feet. So impetuous is the rush of the 
water, that if sinall vessels at anchor are not prepared 
to receive it, they must be infallibly upset. Ships at 
anchor, being generally in mid-channel, where its 
influence is little felt, escape with a few uneasy 
rolls. If, however, larger vessels are overtaken by it, 
the shock is prodigious, and at times serious mischief 
ensues, especially if they are struck upon the broad- 

* For a notice of the Ganges, and a view of the ‘ bore’ from 
a drawing by Mr. W. Westall, see No. 162 
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side. By turning their prows towards the current 
little or no injury is sustained. The bore rises com- 
m@ply to the height of eighteen feet, and invariably 
produces a sensation of great terror near the shore, 
where small boats are always moored in considerable 
numbers ; and much alarm is excited when one of the 
visits of this formidable enemy is expected, for the 
frequency of its occurrence has not by any means had 
the effect of calming apprehension. 

In the river Brahmapootra, which enters the Bay of 
Bengal, not far from the eastern mouth of the Ganges, 
the bore is witnessed, of a similar character to the 
above. In the channels between the islands near the 
mouth of the river, the height of the bore is said to 
exceed twelve feet; and it is so terrific in its appear- 
ances, and so dangerous in its consequences, that no 
boat will venture to navigate there at spring-tide. It 
does not, however, ascend to so great a distance up the 
Brahmapootra as up the Ganges, probably on account 
of some peculiar conformation of the shores. 

The late lamented Sir Alexander Burnes, when 
speaking of the Indus, in the following terms described 
the bore often observed at that river :—‘ The tides rise 
in the mouths of the Indus about nine feet, at full 
moon; and flow and ebb with great violence, par- 
ticularly near the sea, where they flood and abandon 
the banks with equal and incredible velocity. It is 
dangerous to drop the anchor unless at low-water, as 
the channel is frequently obscured, and the vessel may 
be left dry.” The description of the passage of Alex- 
ander’s boats down the Indus, as given by Arrian, was 
the first intimation given of this rushing tide, and 
serves to corroborate other portions of the testimony. 

In the Gulf of Cambay there is a very remarkable 
bore, arising from the peculiar formation of the coast. 
It will be seen by inspecting a map, that this gulf runs 
up between Bombay and the peninsula of Guzerat 
in the western coast of India; that it is very irregular 
in shape, that it runs deeply into the land, and that 
several rivers flow into it. Many shoals occur in 
different parts of the gulf, by which the flood of waters 
occasioned by the tides are divided into various 
channels or distinct currents ; and up two of the prin- 
cipal of these currents the phenomenon of the bore is 
observed. Lieutenant Ethersey, of the Indian navy, 
communicated to the Geographical Society, a few 
years ago, an account of these two bores, and of an 
observation which he made in person on one of them. 
In February, 1835, in order to try the effect of the bore 
on a large-sized ‘ bander-boat,’ and at the same time 
to ascertain the strength of the stream after the wave 
had passed, Lieut. Ethersey anchored the boat at 
spring-tide half a mile to the northward of what was 
then the last cape on the westcrn side of the gulf. 
Although the anchorage was in five fathoms, the boat 
grounded at low-water, and was left high and dry. A 
few hours afterwards, the noise of the bore was heard, 
when every precaution was immediately taken for the 
safety of the boat. The night was still and calm, and 
the roar of the rushing tide, as it approached, echoing 
among the neighbouring cliffs, is described as having 
been truly awful. The bore struck the boat, lifted 
her, and threw her violently round on her bilge; in 
which position she was forced before it, broadside on, 
for the space of five minutes, the grapnel being of no 
use, for it was carried faster than the boat. So vio- 
lently was the boat shaken, that her commander 
thought she would go to pieces. However, no ac- 
cident happened ; for, on getting to a hollow in the 
sand-bank, which was quickly filled, the boat righted. 
By subsequent experiments made with the log-line, it 
was found that the bore rushed up with a velocity 
of about ten ‘ knots’ an hour. 

The same volume of the Society’s Journal in which 
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Lieutenant Ethersey’s observations are recorded con- 
tains also a letter from Captain Jervis, of the Com- 
pany’s Service, relative to the same subject. He 
crossed the Gulf of Cambay, in a small schooner df 
about thirty tons burden, manned by sailors from 
Gégeh, a class of people who are remarkably courage- 
dus and expert at sea. “The coolness and dexterity 
with which they secured and righted the vessel on the 
rush of the first wave,” says he, “ is still fresh in my 
memory; and I remarked, that’ in casting anchor 
every day, as the tide went out, when the vessel 
grounded in the mud, the tind4l, or master, of the 
vessel invariably took the precaution of selecting some 
spot in the direct line of its progress, that is, in the 
main channel, where he said there was less danger to 
be apprehended than in the neighbourhood of the 
shores, in consequence of the recoil or curl of the tide 
alongshore, and the falling in of the loose banks. The 
pore appeared to set in like a straight wall of water 
with a head of five or six feet, each succeeding wave 
decreasing more and more, till the whole guif was 
reduced to the same level as the sea without. We 
heard it approach several minutes before it came 
upon us, when we were fairly lifted up, and afloat in 
an instant.” 

This phenomenon of the bore has been thus accounted 
for. From a comparison of those rivers of India which 
exhibit the bore, with those which do not, it seems 
necessary for the production of this effect that the 
rivers should fall into an estuary, that this estuary be 
subject to high tides, and that it contract gradually ; 
and lastly, that the river also narrow by degrees. The 
rise of the sea at spring-tides drives a great volume of 
water into the wide entrance of the estuary, where it 
accumulates, not being able to flow off quick enough 
into the narrower part. The tide therefore enters 
with the greater force the narrower the estuary be- 
comes; and when it reaches the mouth of the river 
the swell has already obtained a considerable height 
above the descending stream, and rushes in like a 
torrent. It is as if water were entering into a funnel- 
shaped mouth which becomes too small to give it 
adequate room; and hence the same phenomenon 
may be exhibited in the Gulf of Cambay as in the 
Indian rivers, if the form of the coasts be alike. 

The bore is exhibited, to a greater or less extent, 
on the shores of Brazil, in the rivers Araquari and 
Meary; and in England, on a small scale, in the 
Severn, the Trent, the Wye, and the Solway Frith. 

Geography and History.—I said that geography held out one 
hand to geology and physiology, while she held out the other to 
history. In fact, ped and physiology themseives are closely 
connected with history. For instance, what lies at the bottom of 
that question which is now being discussed everywhere—the 
question of the corn-laws—but the geological fact that England 
is more richly supplied with coal-mines than any other country 
in the world? What has given a peculiar interest to our relations 
with China, but the physiological fact, that the tea-plant, which 
is become so necessary to our daily life, has been cultivated 
with equal success in no other climate or country? What is it 
which threatens the permanence of the union between the 
northern and southern states of the American confederacy, but 
the physiological fact, that the soil and climate of the southern 
states render them essentially agricultural, while those of the 
northern states, combined with their geographical advantages as 
to sea-ports, dispose them no less naturally to be manufacturing 
and commercial? The whole character of a nation may be in- 
fluenced by its geology and physical geography. But for the 
sake of its mere beauty and liveliness, if there were no other con- 
sideration, it would be worth our while to acquire this richer 
view of geography. Conceive only the difference between a 
ground-plan and a picture. The mere plan-geography of Italy 
gives us its shape, as I have observed, and the position of its 
towns; to these it may add a semicircle of mountains round the 
northern boundary to represent the Alps, and another long line 
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stretching down the middle of the country to represent the 
Apennines. But let us carry on this a little further, and give 
life, and meaning, and harmony to what is at present at once 
lifeless and confused. Observe, in the first place, how the 
Apennine line, beginning from the southern extremity of the 
Alps, runs across Italy to the very edge of the Adriatic, and 
thus tes naturally the Italy Proper of the Romans from 
Cisalpine Gaul. Observe, again, how the Alps, after running 
north and south, where they divide Italy from France, turn then 
away to the eastward, running almost parallel to the Apennines, 
till they too touch the head of the Adriatic on the confines of 
Istria. Thus between these two lines of mountains there is en- 
closed one great basin or plain, enclosed on three sides by moun- 
“tuins, open only on the east to the sea. Observe how widely it 
spreads itself out, and then see how well it is watered. One 
great river flows through it in its whole extent, and this is fed by 
streams almost unnumbered, descending towards it on either 
side, from the Alps on the one side, and from the Apennines on 
the other. Who can wonder that this large, and rich, and well- 
watered plain should be filled with flourishing cities, or that it 
should have been contended for so often by successive invaders? 
Then descending into Italy Proper, we find the complexity of 
its geography quite in accordance with its manifold political 
division. It is not one simple central ridge of mountains, 
leaving a broad belt of level country on either side between it 
and the sea; nor yet is it a chain rising immediately from the 
sea on one side, like the Andes in South America, and leaving 
room, therefore, on the other side for wide plains of table-land, 
and rivers with a sufficient length of course to become at last 
great and navigable. It is a back-bone thickly set with spines 
of unequal length, some of them running out at regular distances 
parallel to each other, but others twisted so strangely, that they 
often run for a long way parallel to the back-bone, or main 
ridge, and interlace with one another in a maze almost inextri- 
cable. And, as if to complete the disorder, in those spots where 
the spines of the Apennines, being twisted round, run parallel to 
the sea and to their own central chain, and thus leave an interval 
of plain between their bases and the Mediterranean, volcanic 
agency has breken up the space thus left with other and dis- 
tinct groups of hills of its own creation, as in the case of Vesu- 
vius and of the Alban hills near Rome. Speaking generally, 
then, Italy is made up of an infinite multitude of valleys pent 
in between high and steep hills, each forming a country to itself, 
and cut off by natural barriers from the others. Its several parts 
are isolated by nature, and no art of man can thoroughly unite 
them. Even the various provinces of the same kingdom are 
strangers to each other; the Abruzzi are like an unknown world 
to the inhabitants of Naples, insomuch, that when two Neapolitan 
naturalists, not ten years since, made an excursion to visit the 
Majella, one of the highest of the central Apennines, they found 
there many medicinal plants growing in the greatest profusion, 
which the Neapolitans were regularly in the habit of importing 
from other countries, as no one suspected their existence within 
their own kingdom. Hence arises the romantic character of 
Italian scenery ; the constant combination of a mountain outline 
and all the wild features of a mountain country, with the rich 
vegetation of a southern climate in the valleys. Hence too the 
rudeness, the pastoral simplicity, and the occasional robber 
habits, to be found in the population: so that to this day you 
may travel in many places for miles together in the plains and 
valleys without passing through a single town or village; for the 
towns still cluster on the mountain sides, the houses nestling 
together on some scanty ledge, with cliffs rising above them and 
sinking down abruptly below them, the very “ congesta manu 
preruptis oppida saxis” of Virgil's description, which he even 
then called “ antique walls,” because they had been the strong- 
holds of the primeval inhabitants of the country, and which are 
still inhabited after a lapse of so many centuries, nothing of the 
stir and movement of other parts of Europe having penetrated 
into these lonely valleys, and tempted the people to quit their 
mountain fastnesses for a more accessible dwelling in the plain. 
I have been led on further than I intended, but I wished to 
give an example of what I meant by a real and lively know- 
ledge of geography, which brings the whole character of a 
country before our eyes, and enables us to understand its influ- 
ence upon the social and political condition of its inhabitants. 
And this knowledge, as I said before, is very important to enable 
us to follow clearly the external revolutions of different nations, 
which we want to comprehend before we penetrate to what has 
been passing within.—Dr. Arnold's Lectures on History. 
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